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FROM THE MASONIC ESCRITOIR. 
THE GENEROUS CARIB. 

On one of those happy islands whose ever- 
verdant shores are laved by the billows of the 
Western Ocean; where nations, falsely called 
civilized, never carried the desolating sword of 
conquest; in the bosom of a thick grove of man- 
goes, the generous Orra had fixed his habitation. 
From the hour his eyes first beheld the light of 
heaven, he had been accustomed only to the 
sume delightfal spot. From infanc y he had been 
taught day by day totravel the sands, and supply 
the wants of nature from the finny productions 
of the deep Unaccustomed to the toils of cul- 
fivation, or the cares of traffic, he spent the 
morning of his days in a regular succession of 
innocent amusements. Ashe sat on the rock, 
he warbled in untaught numbers, while his eyes 
wandered over the extensive ocean, and marked 
the progress of the distant sails emerging, dis- 


appearing, or taking different directions. He 





looked on those as the ordinary productions of | 


nature, though ignorant of their properties or 
their utility; nor deemed them other than what 
they seemed—vast objects floating on the un- 
stable billows, without cause or without effect, 
fle observed the mighty orb of day rise in all its 
majesty, and descend in all its magnificence, 
unconscious of its warming other clime 
iructifying a different soil; nor did he dream of 
other lands, or other race of beings; but ima 

gined that allcreation was comprised within the 
narrow circle of his visible horizon. 

In the prime of life, when the hearts of men 
are contaminated with juvenile vices, Love was 
the only passion which could disturb the sereni- 
ty of his soul. The amiable Varro was the ob 
ject of his tender desires. He first met her in 
a walk of bamboos, on the purple banks of a 
fine river, when her sable beauties kindled in his 
bosom the flame which could only be extinguish 
ed with his existence. A stranger 


s, or 


to artifice and 
dissimulation, he wooed her with the irresisti- 
ble eloquence of nature; she heard his honest, 
simple tale. and yielded her hand without re- 
luctance or distrust. 


bythe leaves of 


Their hovel was sheltered 


the branching palm; between 





: 
| 
F 


he compared them with himself: 
' 


two trees was suspended their hammock of hemp, 
and their kitchen furniture consisted of a variety 
of calabashes, curiously carved with a sharp 
flint by his own hand, and arranged on their 
rustic shelves in the most regular order. 

Many years of domestic felicity passed away, 
without a single misfortune to ruffle their repose: 
While Orra, with his net on fis shoulder, sought 
the shore in order to secure the next meal’s sup- 
ply, Yarro dug a hole in-the sands, kindled the 
flames to roast the fish caught the preceding 
evening,and served them up on the leaves of 
While they 


wandered in the enchanting meadows on the 


the banana, against his return. 
borders of the logwood forest, or amid the Jaby- 
rinths of citrons or sugar-cane, every eye be 
held them with pleasure. and every tongue pro- 
But what mortal ever 
drew the lot of perfect happiness ? 


nounced them happy 
Some inter- 
venient cloud will overcast the brightest day! 
One morning Orra beheld with astonishment 
a large ship approach nearer the shore than he 
A boat, filled 


with men, soon reached the isiand: 


had ever yet seen one approach. 
he viewed 
them with attention—he exercised his reason— 
and, on mak- 
ing proper 
convinced they were beings of a like species 
He felt himself interested in their 
wants, which by signs they made known to him. 
For the three preceding days they had suffered 
all the horrors of thirst; 


with himself. 


he commiserated their 
sufferings, led them to the purest spring, and 
assisted them in filling their casks, and rolling 
them down to their boat. He then conducted 
them to his hut, and introduced them to his Yar- 
ro, who laid before them every delicacy in her 
power to procure. 


At the shut of evening thy returned to their | 


ship; and for several mornings Orra ran to the 
beach to congratulate them on their arrival, and 
shew them fresh instances of disinterested kind 
ness. One morning he waited for them in vain; 
the sun had gained its meridian height, and no 
boat appeared; pensive he returned to his but; 
but alas! it wanted its brightest ornament! eve- 
ry utensil was placed in the nicest order, but 
He threw 
himself on the earth in agony, calling on the 


his beloved Yarro was not there! 
Zombies to restore bim his love; then frantic 
with grief, started up and ran into the woods 
inquiring of all he met if they had seen his Yar- 
ro? “IT saw her,” said one of the natives, “strug- 

ling with the new beings you entertained at 
the mouth of yonder creek, who took her on 
their long raft, and paddled out to sea before 
any one could come to her relief.’ A sudden 
palsy shook his nerves, his face was discompos- 


ed, his eyes rolled fiery red, he drew his breath 


allowances for dress and color, was | 


with pain; be cursed his own credulity, and the 
perfidy of his ungenerous guests, who, he now 
no longer doubted (more cruel than the Zom 
bies!) were the authorsiof his present misfortune, 
whom, in the bitterness of his soul, he called 
savages and barbarians !—but when the storm 
of rage and grief subsided, he remained th: 
gloomy victim of cool and unsettled despair. 
Seven days elapsed, and on the morning of 
the eighth, as his eyes, dimmed with grief, wan 
dered over the vast expanse of waters, he be- 
held a boat urged by the surf among the rocks 
and breakers. His bosom at first was swelling 
with indignation at the sight of beings of the 
ungrateful guests, and he 
for a moment vowed eternal enmity to all their 


same kind as his late 
race! ‘Their souls are strangers to pity,” 
thought he, “they feel not for the woes of others, 
therefore let them perish, and their crimes be 
upon their heads!” But when they made the 
signal of distress, his generous nature melted 
into compassion—* | have not another Yarro to 
lose,” recollected he; “ my own existence is not 
worth preserving—but shall I see my fellow 
creatures perish, and not extend a hand to save 


them? No! If th 
I will teach them, by my example, to be gener 


y are ignorant and ungrateful, 


ous and merciful!” With this he assembled his 


| friends, who joined to aid the crew, and drew 





their boat up in a place of safety. 

Amidst this scene of terror and confusion, a 
female of his own complexion, with uplifted 
hands implored assistance. Orra rushed for 
ward, and enjoyed the supreme felicity to snatch 
from the jaws of fate his dearest, his beloved 
Yarro! All the mingled passions overwhelmed 


clasped in each ether’s arms, they 


their souls; 
were unable to express their transports, but by 
mutual silence and mutual tears! Rapture now 
gave way to curiosity, and from the lips of Yar- 
ro lie was now informed that his former perfidi 
ous guests had watched an opportunity, and put 
in the back of the island, while Orra was wait- 
ing their arrival on the opposite shore; they 
reached his hut in his absence; foreed away 
the struggling victim, and conveyed her safe on 
board their ship. 

On the second day a storm arose ; the vesse! 
struck ona } 
another, perished. ‘These 


rock and every soul save Varro an 
were picked up by 
the boat of another ship; in a few days after. 
this vessel was likewise distressed for fresh wa- 
ter; and at the persuasions of Varro, who offer 
t off their boat to her 
native island in quest of that essential article, 


ed to direct them, they sen 


while she at the saine time secretly indulged th: 
un effectu 


friend of her bosom 


pleasing hope of a¢ s her escape to 
the mourning 


Such. and 60 mysterious, ave the dispenra 
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of Providence. “hus shall virtue and humanity 
be their own reward, in the act of rendering good 
for evil; and vice and ingratitude shall meet 


their punishment, even in the accomplishment 
of their most sanguine wishes! Nor let the sons 
of polished society pride themselves on their 
superior endowments, and affectation of refined 
feelings, but learn that domestic tenderness and 
universal philanthropy may be the growth of 
every clime, unassisted by the pomp of philoso- 
phy, or the pedantry of education. 
pet. 
THE CONTRAST. 

Nhe MOrmonds were brothers—but their minds 
were of a different cast. The eldest, Robert, was 
full of genius and enterprise—active, bold, ana 
aspiring id 


contented youths, who are frequently found buried 


Francis was one of those mild, easy ut 





away, almost from the ordinary cares and anxieties 
f the world, inthe humble but peaceful walk of 
private life—he attracted no attention—awaked no 
hopes—gave no presage of extraordinary sense ; 
with a few old maxims in his head and a tenacious 
attachment to the habits of his fathers, ‘he pursued 
the even tenor of his way,’ and never looked for 
fume beyond the precincts of bis native parish, or 
fortune further than the limits of the old homestead 
farm. Every stream finds its natural channel—and 
the mind always follows its peculiar bent. 
Accordingly, when they fell heir to the fine family 
estate—the old place was mortgaged, and Robert 
with his share of the property sofght in foreign 
adventure the objects after which he bad aspired 
from childhood—fame and wealth. He crossed the 
Indian Ocean, traversed the burning climate of the 
east, and returned after many years to a southern 
city of his native land, distinguished for successful 
enterprize, and abounding in wealth. In the ma- 
turity of bis mind, and at the age too when the 
intellect has reached the meridian of its power, 
when experience has dove its work, and nature is 
still full of vigor, he bad only to seek distinction, to 
be distinguished. 
his friends admired, his enemies envied, and the 


He rose to an honorable station ; 


unreflecting called bim a happy man. 

He wore the semblance of the happy. He gath- 
ered his wealth around him, and fortified bis high 
character against all the ordinary vicissitudes of life. 
But honor’s crown has oft a secret thorn that goads 
its wearer. A sunshine plays round the path of the 
successful votary of fame, which dazzles the eyes 
and deceives the judgment of the multitude. And 
well hath the poet written— 


“He who ascends the mountain’s top shall find, 
The loftiest peak most wrapped in clouds and snow: 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of all below.” 


From the heartless formality and unmeaning 
parade of a crowded city, Robert M’Ormond some- 
times retired to a secluded residence on the bank 
of a noble river which bore the commerce of that 
country to the ocean, to meditate amidst its peace- 
ful shades. But he carried even thither a discon- 
tented mind—in which restless ambition brooded, 
and cares and anxiety held their unquiet sway. 

One evening as he sat musing in the starlight, and 
listening to the ‘gentle murmurs of the flood, his 
var caught the wild strain of a roving harper, who 








| —inay I lodge in your house?’ 
{ 





pee SARES CARL AND. 





wandered along the green bank, and was amusing | 
himself with a wild and plaintive song—Robert 
listened, and the minstrel sung— 


* How blest are they, with wayward feet, 
Who ne’er forsake their native seat, 
In foreign climes to roam— 
Who ne’er beheld the smoke arise, 
Of feast or solemn sacrifice, 
But at their father’s home.” 
He sighed, involuntarily. 


fathes 


He had forgotten his 
’shome. And the train of feeling the recol- 
lection produced, shed a deep tinge of mejancholy 


These 
troubles, thought he, this disquictude, my brother 


over his mind. But he consoled himself. 
is doubtless fice from—yet Ihave done more for 
mankind than he, and a feeling of self-complacent 
superiority filled his soul. Meantime the wander- 
ing minstrel approached him. 

** Good sir,” said the man, ‘fortune bas made 


you happy, and loaded you with favors—she has 


frowned on me—do you fecl for the unfortunate | 
’ 

The rich man’s long cherished feelings were 
ised. 


band now a ¢ 


rot ** Misfortune and vice,” said he, ** go hand 


) 
HAWS, 


in and in succournne the one we 


must encourage the other. T extend no charity to 


men of your appearance = 
’ 


“© May I not rest,” inquired the stranger in a sub- 


dued voice, “in one of those pleasant summer 


houses, I see in your garden?” 
** Not an bour.” 
© Then TE will lie under the shady branches of 


this spreading ouk—it will Shield me trom the dew.” 


” 


“No, you will not,” replied M’Ormond, © you | 


will leave my grounds—no stroiling vagabond stays 


here.” j 


The man turned about—* you will be rewarded, 


said he, * wealth and charity do not often associate, 


if vice and misfortune do ” 


And he disappeared 
among the deep shadows of the thick trees. 
But though he tr 
1 


that simple song buag round 


rated the minstrel thus rudely, 
his heart ; and he re- 


sulved to pay a visit to the hoine of his childhoed, 


though he was uncertain whether any of bis kindred 
remained its occupants. He accordingly under- 
€ i re and at sunset of t ye tenth da 
took the journey, and at suuset of the tenth day, 
re reached a little i 2on the of the moun- 
he reached a litdle inn upon the top of the moun 
tain that overlooked@the valley where he spent his 


childhood ; and on inquiry, found that bis brothe: 


Francis M’Ormond stil resided on the old home- 
stead farm. 

It was a beautiful evening, and as be well remem- 
bered the road, he detefmined to take the family by 
surprise, and therefore disguising hitnself in rude 
habilments, he took his journey to the mansion on 
A few hours walk brought 

N : 
him to the door, and he entered as a stranger and 
It 


fully granted, no questions were asked, and all was 


foot and unattended. 


asked permission to pass the night. was cheer. | 


hospitality and kindness. And when, after a plenti- 
ful repast, he gathered with the family on the 
piazza, Francis brought his flute, and tuned it to 
the strain the wandering minstrel had sung to his 
bewildered ear a few months before, and when the 
farmer dropped his flute and sung the very words, 
each tune produced conviction, and in the burst of 
feeling he made himself known to bis brother, wiio, 
in the character of a wandering harper, had tested 
his virtues at the time spoken of before. 








Mutual explanations were followed by mutual 
forgiveness ; and Robert left the scenes of his in- 
fancy an humbled man—satisfied that wealth and 
honor are far from being the common handmaids of 


, Happiness and Virtue.—{ 7renton Emporium. 
ceamebe e1 a BA nk ND we 


non 


TES REYLECTOR. 


———— 


FROM THE NATIONAL JOURNAL. 
MBER. 
The deep and opulent green of the summer 


SEPTE 


verdure begins to fade into a variety of sickly 
: and the dry 
rustling of falhiog leaves, robbed of their juicy 


tin's under its withering influence 


elasticity. and scattered by every breath of the 
autumnal breeze, will soon begin to teach us 
the 


cay. 


: gloomy but salutary lesson of our own de 
"There is, after all, however, a mellowness 
and t 
the 


than the gandier livery of the summer. 


eauty in the autumn landscape, which to 


contemplative mind is more fascinating 
The 
slike the dolph: 


changing to a thousand splendid hues; day 


).? 
uy, 


vegetation of the forests © die 


tpop us with a mo 





pours its profusion of } 






derate intensity of heat; a the intellectual 
apd physical systems begin to resume the vizor- 
had ha 


paralyzed under ¢ 


ous tone which aguished and become 


; ate 
he powerful influence of a 


vertical sun. The vintage and the gathering of 


Vit k's its 


fruit belong to this seasan 
} 
i 


, the grap 


wine, and the app ach give their grate 


i 


1o reve ' Be ¢ H ‘ Ye 
the Hurvests are honsed; and nature 


e and pe 
ful juices: 


pours allber annual bounties inte the lip of man, 


if we were to designate the period in humana ex 
mber 


istence to which the month of Septe 


coi 


respon ls, we sh rudd select the time 7) hen the 


hair turns grey, when the blood abates its fiery 
and tumultuous course through the veins; when 


ihe intemperance of the passions subsides intoa 


begin to 


calm and even course, and when we 


nerve ourselves for the struggle of d 


gg ecay and 


death. 





AUTUMN. 

There is a pleasing melancholy in viewing 
the approach of Autumn, which all the bright 
coloring of Spring and the rich profusion of 
Summer cannot produce. How quick the tran- 
scorching beat to the rude 
and faded glory of Autumn! The fields are 
stripped of their verdant covering, the trees are 


sition from Summer’s 


strewing the ground with their leafy honors, 
the primrose and the hawthorn blosom in the 
hedges no more. "Their fragrance is departed, 
are withered and fallen. Even the 
feathered songsters of the grove feel that all na- 
ture is fading and dying around them; they bid 
farewell to their favorite haunts and depart to a 
Desolation like a flood 
comes sweeping over the face of the earth : frost 


their leaves 


more congenial clime. 


binds it in heavy chains, and on every side are 
seen the harbingers of approaching Winter. A 
few months since and the joyful carol of the first 
bird of Spring saluted our ears, the pearly dew 
was sparkling in the suashine of an April morn 

ing, and the air was perfumed with the fragrance 











of eweees to dine succe seiel en maturing heat 


of a meridian sun, and now the strength of na- 
ture is spent, the sun is gradually withdrawing 
his vivifying rays, and the cold blast of Autumn 
is followed by inactivity, torpor, and death. The 
long to 
ell her 


inual bounties into the lap of man.-{ Dever Gaz. 


gathering of fruits be 


vintage and the 
this season of the year, and nature pours 


MATERNAL INSTRUCT 

‘That man is happy, whois taught trom the cradle 
bothing which he must unlearn when he con 
riper years, The baby nonsense of the nursery of- 
ten enters insta the character of the man; but 


«hen so good and wise a being as a well educated 








mother, presides over the Incipient s etait 
thought, the child is far on in the heeh road of 


knowledge and wisdom. Itmnay be true, that there 


are men that have overcomes bad infant education ; 








but they have been? : this was the historic mean- 
ing of the fable of Hercules stlangliog the Python 
in the « il Che tales of the nursery, prated by 
affectionate ignorance, ave the worst of serpcuts : 
they reach the heart and brain in the lutiaby, and 
jeave their poison forever. To overcome these 
evils is worthy of an apothesis. The miuostrets 


avery age Duve sung the powers, the charms, and 


the character of woman 





* Firm ont seaffold she has sto a, 
Bespri dowith a tmartye's i 
Her voice the patriot’s heart nas stecld : 
Her spirit glowed on battle-fie! 

fer Coursyge freed from Gungeon’s gloom 
The Captive, brooding oer ns Guten gs 
lier faith the fallen m saved ; 





Her love th 


But itis only the moral christia: 


styrant’s fury braved 


wlaces hera div pity ie the: 
SR 


BUrsely 


AIG CERT > Met - 2 on ee 





eet as wp rune 
& Lees Poa hele t he 





ENGLISH FEMALE FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Gros de 


ess of the co' sage 


Cur tage Costume —tipis dress of the 


Naples, fastened behind: the Puli 


brought 


sleevs 


to the centre in the front und back; the 


large and full at the top, but small below the 
elbow ; corded epauleite divided in the centre, and 
cult 
two rows of vandykes pinked, one row 


trin.med with narrow pinked scollops; the 


formed dy 


pomte d upwards, the othe: towards the 


hianc, with a gold bracelet between. ‘Phe 


extending 
1 

saKilt or- 
three rows of 
t! 


namented with pinked trimming of 


i@ dress, emanating from a 


the sume material as 


button that heads each division; wide: fas they 


US 











proceed, they take a serm-eircular direction tl uiey 


form a continuoys 
ehain of scollops ; be wleau. Pink- 
ed pelerine of ilac Gros de Naples 


ed behind and tied in 


meet, and, by their junction, 
neath is a satin re 
ed scol} »p 5) point. 
front with asattin bow of the 
ned at the wu'ist 
re. Blond lapp el Capy the border « 


BD cxcin ing like 


ed ib ite P vandy kes or 


same colors, and coufi 


by the ¢er- 





ber low in 





a tan, aiid 


mg-zags on the sides, an 





adorned with flowers, trimmung of the crown in ace 


eordance, anda bow of gold and rose-color shaded 
gauze ribbon atthe top. Gold chain and embossed 


Grecian cross ; long 


and shoes. 


gold ear-rings, yellow gloves 


Evening Dress —White Malian crape dress worn 


aver a gold satin slip ; the corsage moderately high, 
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in gold color sattin, diverging from the centre of the 
waist to the top of the bust, and terminating be- 
neath a cape of about a quarter of a yard indepth, 
divided on the shoulder, and trimmed esip a gold 
color sattin piping. and narrow blond. The slees 


a reversed 





is short and full, set in regular y 


inthe band round the arm. The skirt hasa border 
of a color satin pipings, the three upper rows 

immencing by asattin bow elevated in front of the 
dress, and turned off circular to the right side, pro- 
ceeding ina longitudinal direction til they meet ; 
then gold-color satun rows and palm branches are 
ecalternate 


rans 
arrang 


ly, and beneath are three pipings, 
as above, equi-distant. Large white crepe Lasse 
still in favor, and are confined at the 
Gold Cc 
sash with short bows in front, the endsfringed, and 
of diff 


icfl teinple in large curls, and adorned with a Pro- 


sleeves are 


wrist by broad Egy ptian bracelets. olor sattin 


rent lengths. ‘The hair is parted towards the 





vence rose in front, and shaded gauze ribbon in 
puffs at the back. White kid gloves, and white 
satin shoes.-—-[ La Belle Assemblee. 
enteemiactitnenianpdiane 3.) Ak WIE er ere 
BIASONRY. 


FROM THE BOSTON PATRIOT. 

We have just arisen from the perusal of Mr. 
jaines G. Carter’s address at the 
uth L rdge of Fr; 
chaste and elucuent production, is finished with 
st oi 


two last 


consecration 


of Pivas Itisa very 


reemasons 


much care, and is net inferior to the t 
that class of writings of which the 


vears have be romarkally prolific 
ars bave been SO remarkally proiilic, 





3 yi 

lis theme ts the * Progress of the World.” 
He shows wi reatal ti tv, that there bas been 
a gradual aweloration of the condition of man 
kind, a steady und strengthening tends ney of 
opinions, views, and actions to improvement, 


*allhough by comparing cone age wrth that 


Which immediately precedes or follows it, we 
shall not always fud the comparison to result in 
But he thinks, 


any perce] ptible improvement 


and we thivk with him, that * by dividing the 


history of the world into large epochs, and con 


trasting them with each other, we cannot fail to 
convince ourselves that there is a progress in 
buman affairs.” We of the present age enter- 
tain more rational ideas of civil liberty than did 
our fathers, our views of our Creator have ex 
panded, wars are conducted on more human 
oe i sthan they formerly were, and above 

» Womaa, whose power to soften the rough 
traits of character in the other sex, has been 
seen in more instances than the taming of Her- 
cules by Omphale, has assumed a new and in- 
teresting character. 


«In the beathen world, and under the Jewish 
dispeusation, she was the slave of man. Chris 
thinity constituted her his companion. But as 
our religion gradually lost its power in the dark 
ages, she suuk down again to her deep moral 
degradation. She was the first to fall in the 
garden of Eden; and eeakane it was a judgment 
upon her. when the whole human character was 
now so low, she sank the jowest, and was the 
last to rise again to her original consequence in 
the scale of being. The age of chivalry, indeed, 


| 


34 


and adorned i in front W ‘ith two pineatifd teanohes | nine her tobe an object of adoration. But 


itwas a profane adoration, not founded upon 
the respect due to a being of immortal hopes 
and destinies as well as inan. This high charae 
ter has been conceded to her at a later period, 
as she has slowly attained the rank ordained for 
her by heaven. Althous h this change in the 
relation of woman to mas and to society is beth 
an evidence and a consequence ef an : 
ment in the human condition, yet now 





improve 
her cha 


racter is & Cause operating to produce a. still 
greater improvement. And ifthere be any one 
cause to which we may look with more confi 


dence than to others, for hastening the ap 


proach of a more perfect state of socrety, that 
eause is the elevated character of 
displayed in the full development of all her mo- 


ral and intellectual powers.”— Page 23 
The which a good mother 
} 


upon her offspring is beautifully shown in pag 


wortan As 


influence exorts 


DS eel 

* Butin no relation does a woman exercise so 
deep an infla both immediately and pros 
pectively ly. as inthat of mother. ‘To her is com 
mitted the immortal treasure of the infant m 
Upon her devolves the care of the first stages of 
that course of discipline whichis to form of a be 
ing. perhaps, the most frail and helpless in the 
world, the fearless ruler of animated creation, 
and the devout adorer of its Great Creator. Her 
smiles call into exercise the first affections that 
spring up tp our hearts. She cherishes, and ex- 
earliest germs of our intellects. She 
breathes over us her deepest devotions. She 
lifts our little hands, and teaches our little 
tongues to lisp in prayer. She watches over us, 
ike a guardian angel, and protects us through 
all our helpless years. She follows us into the 
world of men, and lives in us. and blesses us, when 

Lives not otherwise upon the earth. What con- 

of every home 2? Whitherdo 
our thoughtsturn, when our feet are weary vith 
wandering. and our hearts sick with dis: ! int 
pents? Where sho!l the truant and forgetful 
nisband go for sympathy unalloyed, and with- 


nee 
ence, 


pands the 


’ 
Stitules tue centr 





out design. but to the bosom of her who ts ever 
ready and waiting to share in his adversity or 
hisprosperity. And if there he a tribupsl, vhere 
the sins and follies of a froward child may hope 


for pardon and & 
that tribunal is the h 
mother.” 


reiveness this side by ‘ven, 


eurt of a iund and devoted 


We have not space to quote further from this 
: i ' : ; = 
interesting performance. Althourh not of the 
ia : : 
Craft, we were much ¢ sed with the tributes 
no doubt a just one, which the orator pays to 
4 * © 2 \ y 
the wi kind sympathies O11 Tasons We he heve 


ution has done much goud in the world, 


the [nstit 
though 


the order bas sufered from a mistaken 


belief that they are bouad to sear 


ner of the earth for of 


- f i nantes 
jects O:. Charny. 





[Such is not their behef: objects of elarity 
know too well where to seek the balm of «ill 
tion. True masons, though ever re y tu «3 
tenda relieving hand, are not off suS, Dor are 
they solicitous to proclaim to the world t ? 
acts of benevolence.|—EHd. Garland 

——— 
When the news of the execu of Chartes J 


ed Swe 
ity. 

at court who ex press dg 

« My lord, the Enghsh t 
head for making no use 
done wisely.” 


of England reach 
of mascuitne celel 
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Mrs, Barbauld —With Mrs. Barbauld’s devo- | 


tional taste and feelings, the public is already 
well acquainted. Several of her beautiful hymns 
have long enriched our best collections of sacred 
poetry, and are esteemed by all who are capa- 
ble of taking delight in sentiments of elevated 


and confiding piety, clothed in the attractions of | 


verse. ‘The devotional piety of her * Hymns in 
Prose for Children,” is felt, we presume, by 
most persons to constitute one of their distin- 
guished excellencies, and to add greatly to the 
charms of those simple, impressive, and deserv- 
edly popular productions. Her piety was calm 
and rational, yet a pervading sentiment, inti- 
mately blending with all her views, affections 
and hopes. It partook of a serene and cheer- 
ful, rather than of a desponding and anxious 
character. Whenever the train of her reflection 
leads her to introduce devotional sentiments, 
she conveys them in language at once definite 
and forcible, She never loses herself in the 
cloudy regions of mysticism, never disgusts us 
by gross ideas and coarseness. She was a friend 
to earnestness, fervor, and simplicity in devo- 
tion, and it is matter of pleasing reflection, that 
writings of so popular a stamp, destined to form 
part of our familiar literature, breathe a moral 
and devotional spirit so unexceptionable, so 
pure, and so elevated. —[{: .4. Review. 


epee 


The prince of Conde coming to congratulate 
Lots XIV. after a battle, which he had com- 
manded and gained great honor, the king stood 
on the top of the stairs to receive him. The 
prince, being lame with the gout, ascended very 
slowly ; and stopping midway, begged his ma- 
jesty’s pardon if he had made him wait. ** Cou- 
sin,” said the king, “do not hurry yourself; a 
person loaded with laurels, as you are,cannot be 
expected to move very fast.” 











POETRY. , 





FROM BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


Answer to Lord Byron's Lines on Love. 
BEGINNING, 


‘© Yes; Love, indeed, is light from Heaven. 
A spark of that immortal fire, 

With angels shared—by Alla given— 
Yo lift from earth our low desire a 





Oh! say not Love is light from Heaven, 
A sacred flame of hallow’d birth ! 

Ob ! tell me not that Love is given 
To lift the heart of man from earth—- 


No, no! ’tis but achain to bind 
The spirit to this earthly sphere ; 
To lull with false repose the mind, 
And make this fleeting life foo dear. 


The soul that hath no earthly tie, 

May cast a longing glance on high ; 

But those who taste the Heaven of Love. 
Vorget there is a Heaven above. 


Ther say not Love is light from Heaven, 
A sacred flame of hallowed birth ; 
then tell me not that Love is given 
Vo wean the sou! of man from earth. 














THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 




















FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. ** Those songs are high and holy, 
LINES. But they vanquished not our fear ; 
8 teal heside the dviak hel Not from our path those flowers are gone— = 
stood beside the dyin ec Te fa} , j » spe,” 
Where pallid Pen 8 ‘ | he : a + “i — — . 
- — ° . ¢ r . 
Without a friend, in pity led, } Linger then yet awhile : - 
‘To smoothe its dreary way ; “ on re es = the bough . 
By poverty’s relentless hand, Ye nave lover the gleam of many a smile, 
“A wasted frame was struck, | Which is taken from you now. 
Age had his spirits quite unmann’d, 1 There have been sweet singing voices 
And death was in his look. H In your walk that now are still ; 
No kind tive wife had ! There are seats left void in your earthly homes, 
No kind, atten a whecneabines Wich none again may fill. ‘ 
To soothe his dying woes ; Sof t 
M : J ‘ t - ‘ ‘ = 
No child to share the misery sa . > ge " ocen 20 t 
Which brought him to his close: ! ms. 8 CH 7 sp! er aphengs mn poe reart ; S 
. : ‘ neal and friends are gone oe : 
The friends of youth, that once so gay i Kindred anc f oe ee eee ‘ 
In manhood’s bloom had been, And ye stilifear to part 
Had pass’d with other years away, | **We fear not now ! we fear not now ! u 
And left to him the scene. Though the way through datkness bends, r 
: Our souls are su ig to tollow dhem, 
a a cornet ey Our own familiar friends !” ; ‘ 
eside his wre ot > | 





From which all joy for aye had flown, | 
And sorrow reign’d instead ; 

She, like an angel of the skies, 
Toerrmg mortals given, 

Directed wo from earthly ties 
To God, enthron’d in Heaven. 


SMILES—by MRS. RADCLIFFE. 
It wasa smile—a fleeting smile, 
Like a faint gleam thro’ Autumn’s shade, 
That softly, sweetly, did beguile, 
As tt around her dimples played. 
What are smiles, and whence their sway, 
Smiles that, o’er the features stealing, 
To the gazer’s heart convey 
Allthe varied world of feeling ? 


What are smiles * 

Seated beside his tatter’d bed, '  Dothey dwell in beauteous joys ? 

She watched the parting breath, Smiles are light—the light of soul 
And calmed the aged soul that fled { Light of many tints combined, 

To join its friends in death. And of strong and sure control. 

Smiles are light. 

There’s a smile—a smilie of joy, 

Bright as glance at May’s fresh morn, 
Ana one, that gleams but to destroy — 

Tis the hghtning smile of scorn. 
There is a smile of glow-worm hue, 


Freely, she gave her utmost aid, 
To soothe his earthly close ; 
Supplied unask’d his wants, and pray’d 
To soften all his woes: 


And who was she /—that lovely form 
Where mercy rear’d her shrine, 
Where Nature lavish’d every charm 
Which love and truth combine: 
She was an angel, sent to bless, 
To calm the orphan heart, 





To foster suff’ring wretchedness, ‘ That ghmmers not — spenes of folly 4 
And healing balm impart. Onasmrs, | F ale and strange, and transient too— : 
te rhe smile of awful melancholy. 
THE DEPA RTU RE. | Like to the sad and silvery showe rs, 
Falling in an April sun, 
BY MBG. HEMANS. | Is the smile that pity pours 
‘© Thou shalt lie down | O’er the deed that fate has done. 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, | Dear is friendship’s meeting look ; 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, As moonlight on a sleeping vale, 
Fair forms, the hoary seers of ages past, | Soothing those the sun forsook, 
Allin one mighty sepulchre.”—(Brnanr. So does that o’er care prevail. 
And shrink ye from the way ! 


A SONNET.—From Smaxsreanr. 
The blessings of a Shepherd’s life contrasted with 
the miseries of Royalty. 
O still me thinks it were a happy lot, 
To be no better than a homely swain, 
The peaceful tenant of a little cot, 
The blithe companion of a village train ! 
Where care, mistrust and treason banish sleep, 
And ye seers, who sat of yore, See on the glitt’ring couch the monarch laid ; 
By orient palm or wave, While the poor swain encircled by his sheep, 
They have pass’d with all their starry lore— | Securely slumbers in the hawthorn shade ; 
Can ye still fear the grave ’— To tend his flock is all his worldly care ;_ 
} ‘To rest and sport alternete hours are given, 
Save when religion claims the pause of prayer, 
And meditation wafts the soul to heaven. 
Unruffied flows the tenor of his day, 
Till Time’s white honours o’er his temples wave, 
Ye shrink !—the bards whose lays , And resignation, smiling ’midst decay, 
Have made your deep hearts burn, ‘Through Nature’s path conducts him to the grave! . 
They have left the sun, and the voice of praise, | Kine Henax VI. @. 
For the land whence none return. 


To the spirits’ distant shore ? 
Earth’s mightiest men in armed array, 
Are thither gone before. | 
The warrior kings, whose banner 
Flew as far the eagles fly, 
They are gone where swords avail them not, 
From the feast of victory. 


** We fear, we fear :—the sunshine 
Is joyous to behold : 

And we reck not of the buried kings, 
Or the awful seers of old,” 





EPIGRAM. 

When Harry was old, to Maria he said, 

** My dear, if you please, we will marry.” 
Maria replied with a toss of the head, 

**f never will wed thee, Old Harry !” 
He waited till all her gay suitors were gone, 
i Then cried, ‘a fine dance they have led you; 

The hand that I proffered, you treated with scorn, 

And now the Old Harry wont wed you !” 


And the lovely whose memorial 
Is the verse which cannot die, 

They too are gone with their glorious bloom, 
From the gaze of human eye. 


Would ye not join that throng 
Of the earth’s departed flowers, 
And the masters of the mighty sone 
In their far and fadeless bowers 
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